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The Student and the English Teacher 


A storm has arisen over the sub-|by teaching. Our students will 
ject of student evaluation of college | learn most when we regard them 
Prof. R. L. Armstrong’s | as potential teachers, i.e., as indi- 
outburst in the Sept. Critic is sig- viduals capable of making a contri- 
nificant because it represents a/ bution to the intellectual develop- 
point of view held among college | ment of themselves, of their fellow 
teachers. | students, and of their teachers. No 

I am concerned about the attitude | real discussion can proceed from 
toward students among college | any other basis. 
techers generally—and English; One very important way in which 
teachers in particular—reflected by we can demonstrate our acceptance 
Mr. Armstrong’s article. of our students as individuals is to 

The Rising Tide invite them to express their opin- 

This attitude is likely to become ions about our teaching effective- 
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THE VALUES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Before we teachers of English 
launch a plan of co-operation 
which is to bring aid and comfort 
to a distracted world, we had bet- 
ter be clear in our own minds on 
what we are to co-operate. We 
have so often enunciated the im- 
portant services to humanity and 
to society which literature ren- 
ders, that we complacently assume 
that these truths are self-evident. 
This is by no means the case. Our 
university colleagues have very 
vague ideas of what we are about. 


more rather than less prevalent, for 
the colleges and universities will 


soon be confronted by a crisis un- | 
precedented in the history of our) 


nation: The great flood of young 
people engulfing the elementary 
schools has begun to inundate the 


high schools. College enrollment talking about improvement in col- 
figures have already begun to) 


mount, and they will soon be shoot- 
ing skyward: it is estimated that 


the total college population will teacher but,” is the permanent 


double during the next twenty 


years. 

“Hooliganism” is on the march. 
A Challenge 

I think that this great wave of 


18-year olds about to engulf our 


colleges is not a calamity. I think, 
on the contrary, that it is a great 
opportunity and that there may not 
be another if we fail. 


Let us charitably assume that | 


there are very few teachers who are 
afflicted by student prejudices—few 
who permit distrust to breed dis- 
trust, hostility to breed hostility, 
expectations of the worst to bring 
about the worst; few who share 
Professor Armstrong’s view that 
“student and teacher are born ene- 
mies. 


What of those of us—everyone | ha 


here—who care and care deeply, 
and try and try mightily, and des- 
pair and despair greatly because 
our students come to us so badly 
prepared for college work? 
t can we do? 
A Positive Program 
First: We must regain control 
of the educational policies of the 
public school systems that produce 
our students—control now firmly 
held by the educationists. 
Second: We must preserve con- 


trol of the educational policies of , multiple determinants in a non-sub- 
don’t think competency.” 
It | asked, if 
; in referring to| reducible to statistics, are likely to 
administrators who have forgotten , be 


our colle ontrol now seriously 
weakened by educationists and ad- 
ministrationists. (I 
I’ve seen this last term before. 
may be useful 


their humble origin—or who never 
really were professors— and who 
think and act like executives.) 

ird: We constantly 
work for the improvement of our 
undergraduate curricula and of our 
Pedagogical techniques. 

The graduate schools need to be 
More concerned about all of these 
problems or they will discover, in 
ten or twenty years—or possibly 
this year—that they have little or 
no relationship to undergraduate 
programs. 

Students As Teachers 

Any consideration of teaching 
effectiveness must necessarily in- 
yolve a consideration of the rela- 
tionship of the teacher to his stu- 
ent. e all 


know that stu [lent today, page Column 2) follow step by step his 


jness. The our is to 
en write better 
Student Evaluations than they think or that we are 


mmarians from whom they can 
scover whether or not they may 
say “He don’t.” 


Superstition and Quackery 
Others, particularly 
scientists of sundry sorts, have an 
oe ~ for what 
we are doing. ew years ago 
George A. Lundberg, a prominent 
sociologist, contributing to Har- 
pers Magazine an essay entitled 
‘What to do With the Humani- 
ties?”, contended that the humani- 
ties in general and literature in 
— have long ceased to 
ve any appreciable influence on 
human conduct. This is natural, 
the author goes on to say, for our 
subject matter is (1) “an amor- 
phous body of lore,” (2) “a col- 
lection of esoteric fragments of 
knowledge,” (8) “superstition and 
quackery,” familiarity with which 
serves little more than as a badge 
of class distinction. The only 
be the views of grumblers, idol- 
ators, or sycophants. When 4/tion of and conformity to artistic 
whole classes, responses tend to Teach Men How To Live 


sed upon very casual judgment; J 

for if the student has nothing to| , Such denigration of our profes- 

gain, he has no direct motive for |%i0n demands that we close ranks 
and, if possible, agree on just 


doing the job weil. Finally and igh 
most important, those who study|What are the distinctive values 
inherent in literature. My posi- 


jem have no way of di mat can be rendered solely to the in- 


dividual, that the larger social ef- 
Objective questionnaires have al- | fects of the study are by-products 
the radical influences it can 


so to be boiled down to a set of and should exert on the indivi- 


There are other good reasons for 
such an invitation. Our profes- 
sional organizations — including 
CEA—are doing a great deal of 


— 


lege teaching. But in the mean- 
time it is the scholar who advances 
professionally. “An excellent 


evaluation of many a permanent 
instructor or assistant professor 
— neglects research and publica- 
ion. 


An administrator who wishes to 
encourage and advance good teach- 
ers must find out who they are. Of 
course, teachers are being apprais- 
ed all the time, whether they like 
the idea or not. The question is 
whether student opinion surveys 
can help the administrator do a bet- 
ter job. 


Types of Questionnaires 


When student comment is volun- 
tary, the views expressed tend to 


statistics, in which a faculty mem- 
ber emerges as a percentage, “the 
coefficient of the correlation of| At least since the appearance 
of English humanists in the early 
sixteenth century, literature has 
been awarded an important place 
in the curricula of schools and 
colleges because it was supposed 
to teach men how tn live. Sir 
leading questions eliciting an-|Thomas Elyot in his Boke Of the 
swers reflecting the point of view |Governeur carries this belief to 


jective procedure for evaluating 
pedagogical competency and/or in- 
And the questions 
ey are to elicit answers 


of the questioner rather than that quaint extremes. In his eves even|py di 


of the student. |dancing taught desirable forms of 
Perhaps we don’t know precisely conduct,—prudence for example. 
what a good teacher is, but one may | He and other humanists were sure 
be sure that he is not a percentage that aesthetic delight was mora- 
or a coefficient of anything. He is ility’s maid of honor. 
a human being and should be judg- | Or How To Grow Up 
ed by humanistic standards.It may, The best current theory takes 
well be that one predominant virtue |the same position, but phrases it 
will more than  counterbalance/in a different way. We now as- 
twenty small vices; yet its posses-|sert that literature serves as one 
sor would show up on the score |of the approved methods of teach- 
board as a five percenter. -One ing us how to grow up. A child 
wonders how the great teachers of ;begins his life as a completely 
all time, from Socrates to George ‘self-centered little animal, trailing 
L. Kittredge, would rate on many of few clouds of glory from Heaven 
the objective questionnaires preva-|at his birth. His growth in men- 
lent today. tal and emotional maturity must 


body. And that 
encou accept 
little by little a more and more 


shi or to Harry Over- 
of “ of affection 
and sympathy.” 

thetically ded direct 
experience with boys and 


or men and women wil! 


foundation of 


Is 
the 


a great drama 
great epic like Paradise Lost or a 


Ordeal 
Feverell demands at least the 
tial identification of one’s mind 
and heart with that of another 


one from the infantile self-absorp- 
tion of a child and from the pre- 
cariously balanced emotional equa- 
librium of a man of arrested emo- 
tional development and to hasten 
his establishment as a well-ad- 
justed member of a community of 
adults. The result of this process 
is to free one’s impulses to action 
from compulsions and to 
enable one to social res- 
ponsibility 


How It Happens 

Why is it that, following the 
career of a great fictional charac- 
ter like King Lear, one a 
and confirms this maturing pro- 
cess more effectively than thro’ 
encounters with human beings 
the daily walk and eonversation of 
life? It is, in the first place, be- 
cause we can see the imaginative 
creation from the beginning of its 
significant experience to final 
triumph or catastrophe. In King 
Lear the tastrophe is the 
triumph. 


ca 
In the second place, the career 
of a character in literature is 
presented with the aid of the in- 
sight and the literary power of a 
great artist. This enables our 
understanding to be felt in the 

blood and felt along the heart. 


Literature And Happiness 
Great literature in an even 
more direct way fortifies the 
spirit of man and brings him 
most durable sort of happiness. 
For havpiness, we know, is noth- 
ing that can be sought and gained 
rect assault. Happiness is 
merely an all-clear signal that the 
mind sounds when it feels itself 


personal sense 
and in its broader significance of 
charity, and that successful 
achievement have always been 
precursors of happiness. And 
fully as important have been the 
agencies of religion, music and 
fine art. And to my mind great 
tragedy is the form of art which 
most surely educates the emotions 
the 
experience a great 
tragedy does not leave one un- 


in ' (Continued on Page 2, Column 1) 


this 

one grows older, will 

\find one of his most valuable aids a 

jin the establishment of these & 
| wider kinships is the imagination, 

lof which the supreme triumph is es 

great literature. Understanding a 

ll and presumably greater human 
| being. This high form of imagi- 
activity tends to liberate 

|. 

lsuddenly or permanently released 

from tension and anxiety. It is . 

growth 
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subconscious speak to your and 
my subconscious. But the “id” 
by definition is insane and must 
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Editor be cabined, cribbed and confined 
MAXWELL H. ne if a civilized man is not to go 
primitive. Certainly works like 


these contain no valid deductions 
‘from general experience. Not by 
any flogging of the mind can we 
extract from them any of the val- 
ues that we are talking about. 

These works in which the mean- 
ing is deliberately concealed re- 
present but one tyne of literature 
which is erroneously being studied 
‘in classrooms and enormously de- 
\rogating from the prestige of 
‘English literature and the other 
| humanities. 
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| History of Literature No Answer 


‘make it clear that o not be- 
Mount “Holyoke College lieve that the distinctive values of 
Autrey Nell Wiley, Texas State College for Wo- 
men ‘in the studv o e history of li- 
Robert T. Fitzhugh, Brooklyn College 
Kathrine Koller, University of Rochester iterature. The prime assumntion 
Norman Holmes Pearson, Yale University of that discinline is that one bok 
George S. Wykoff. Purdue University |comes out of another book. The 


On Retired and Exchange Professorships 


I suggest two additional but 
worthwhile duties for the CEA, 
both perhaps for its Appointment 
Bureau. 

One is a solution to the present 
problem of the shameful neglect of 
capable retired professors of En- 
glish; the other is a system of ex- 
change of English teachers in the 
United States. 


Retired Professors 

I. Problem. Every year a certain 
number of English professors are 
forced to retire for one reason only. 
They have reached the age of 65, 
68, or 70 years. Many of these 
people, I believe, retire unwillingly; 
they would like to go on teaching 
somewhere; and the fact that many 
receive an emeritus title is small 
consolation. For many of them, 
an arbitrary retirement age has 
little if any relation to their physi- 
cal and intellectual capabilities. 


What an unnecessary waste of 
human wisdom, intellect, scholar- 
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‘eontribntors to the many volvmes/ ship, and personality! And what 
lof the Cambridge History of Eng-| splendid opportunities for other col- 
‘lish Literature make that assump- | leges and universities to benefit by 
ition. The world never penetrates such teachers through appoint- 
ithe covers of these books . For|ments (one year or longer?) as 
‘that reason no student becomes! Visiting Emeriti Professors. The 
aware of his cultural heritare institution visited could benefit in 
through the kind of study which numerous ways--through their wis- 
this sort of history stimulates. dom and experience and through 
The study which reveals most ef-| their influence on English and non- 
fectively our cultural past is the English majors, younger and older 
history of ideas, their incention, members of an English staff, the 


their growth, and their enrich- 


issue, 
English“ Association. ment of works of pure literature. 


Nor Comparative Literature 

Nor is the ponular attemnt to 
discover the world through litera- 
ture more than an adiunct to the 


Values in Literature 
(Continued from Page 1) 


happy, much less in despair over 
the business of being a human 


we pain readine important works of Swe- 


dish. Italian, French or other li- 


general faculty, and the community. 


Solution. For a very small fee 
or as a professional service, CEA 
should push a vigorous campaign 
to provide both a list of retired 
professors desiring to teach for a 
few additional years and a list of 


be- actual study of literature. BY | colleges and universities willing to 


benefit by using these professional 
resources. 


deepened understanding of the 
great adventure of living and a 
renewed assurance that it is of 
supreme value. We discover that 
man is a more admirable creature 
than we had suspected. His con- 
flicts with evil both within his 
soul and with the world test and 
affirm his courage and his nobili- 
ty. This experience makes us 
realize that the virtues of a great 
tragic protagonist are in some 
measure our own and that if we 
are wise we can marshall them 
not to defeat but to victory. Thus 
we can scorn the idea that we are 
slaves of chance, of our environ- 
ment, or of our subconscious, and 
in the process attain dignity and 
integrity of soul. 


Elation as a Criterion 


Now bv applying these criteria 
we can determine which works of 
English literature contain authen- 
tic value and which do not. which 
we should teach and which we 
should not. Let us begin with an 
obvious case—the productions of 
the current cult of unintelligibi- 
lity. They are glorified cross- 
word puzzles, for the solution of 
which only a kind of perve 
ingenuity and a superficial know- 
ledge of Freud are demanded. 
The perplexed response made to a 
literary production of this sort is 
incompatible with the elation that 
an authentic work of art produces. 
The suffusion of reason with emo- 
tion which Wordsworth calls “rea- 
son in her most exalted mood” be- 
comes impossible. Most of the 

s of Dylan Thomas are of 

is sort, as is, of course, Finne- 
gas Wake and a good deal of 
lysses. The authors of these 


fancy they are letting their 


works 


terature, one may of course learn | A 
much about the oncial, political or| Under this plan, eventually every 
moral life of a given nation. In|CaPable retired English teacher 
brief one may become acquainted |Could serve for another one, two. 
with the elements which go to the| five, or even more years. With 
making of a poem, a novel or a perhaps some adjustment between 
play. A genetic study of a plav/ an annual pension and the salary at 
or a novel may have a good deal retirement-- an important detail to 
of scientific interest. but it nei- | be worked out-- almost every insti- 
ther adds to nor subtracts from) tution, no matter how large or 
the aesthetic appeal of the work small, could occasionally or contin- 


in question. uously afford and benefit by the 
services of at least one unusually 
Entertainment well qualified visiting professor. 


In fact, some colleges and univer- 
sities might desire to set up a per- 
manent Visiting Professorship in 
English which it would keep filled 
by different retired personnel year 


In the above restatement of 
what is familiar to all of you, I 
have omitted some other direct 
services which literature can ren- 


der the individual. It can, for 

nment a little like that o Exchange Professorships 
baseball or of football. Evervone,| 47 problem. Different institu- 


so the experts sav. should have 
one harmless infantilitv. Literary 
works like The Imnortance of Be- 
ina Earnest, or The Millionaires 
fill this bill. 


Vicarious Experience 


Literature also is vicarious 
exnerience. man who reads 
widely need never be at a loss 
when confronted with any sort of 
experience in his life for he has 
probably seen the same problem 
posed and solved somewhere in the 
books he has read. Literature can 
also serve as a solace for the 
pressures and ills of everyday life 
and an escape from them into a 
self-sufficient world having little 
or no relationship to the burdens 
of actuality. Literature mav also 
invoke a mood of contemplation in 
|which the reader creates ideals 
jand a desire to move toward their 
attainment . At such moments 


tions have different plans, methods, 
courses. problems-- and we usuclly 
learn about them only through oc- 


the present becomes a relatively 
unimportant t of time in the 
ascent to ideal achievement. 


Hold Our Own 


However, these last values are 
subsidiary to the essential ones 
which I have described. If we are 
to preserve and to advance the 
place our subject should hold in 
the curricula, we must first be- 
come absoluately clear in our 
minds of what are the life values 
inherent in the studv of literature 
and then fight for their preserva- 
tion as a vital part of any school 
or college program of study. 


OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL 
Columbia University 


casional regional or national meet- 
ings or through occasional pub- 
lished articles. A year’s service 
by an established teacher as a visit- 
ing professor-- especially by one in 
charge of or directing a specific 
course-- would render unmeasured 
service to the teacher himself, to 
the institution visited, and, with 
what he learns and sees, to his own 
institution when he returns. I 
should not advocate this plan as an 
annual policy for any one school 
but perhaps once every three, four, 
or five years, and certainly on a 
far more extensive scale than it 
has been practiced in the past. 
To appreciate others’ problems 
and establish better understanding, 
schools might exchange with those 
of a somewhat different type: large 
and small, junior college and univ- 
ersity, liberal arts college and tech- 
nical school, small town and urban 
schools; different eographical 
areas, and the like. umerous de- 
tails, such as salary (should each 
institution pay its own absent staff 
member? One small school said 
otherwise it would have to send two 
of its staff to get one visitor in ex- 
change!) would have to be worked 
out but there are no insuperable 
problems. It does seem, however, 
that encouragement should be given 
staff members in their thirties or 
forties as the most logical candi- 
dates for exchange professorships, 
and that unmarried people also, 
unencumbered by house, furniture 
(and debts?) might more easily 
ull up roots and be transplanted 
or such a year’s exchange. Limit- 
ations of any kind, however, should 
be few and flexible. 


Solution. Institutions desiring 
to profit by such a system of ex- 
change professorships could pay a 
stated small fee to the CEA A 

intment Bureau, indicating the 

ind of college or university with 
which it desired to exchange, and 
giving full details concerning its 
own candidate. The chief task, 
then, would be matching or bring- 
ing together each two institutions 
with similar desires. 

GEORGE 8S. WYKOFF 


Purdue Univ. 
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Student and Teacher 
(Continued from Page 1) 
An Effective Method 

Shortly before his death, Ernest 
Van Keuren and I experimented 
briefly with a new method for both 
surveying and evaluating student 
opinion. The following student 
evaluation plan is based on a paper 
written in collaboration with him. 
Our procedure involved the collab- 
oration of two teachers in the same 
department, each appraising the 
material collected from his col- 
league’s class. This material was 
not a questionnaire; it was an es- 
say. The student was given a 
statement of the objectives of the 
course; and in the light of these, he 
answered two questions: What 
was he getting out of the course? 
and How could the conduct of the 
course be improved? 

If one was to get students to take 
the matter seriously, there must be 
motivation; the motive was provid- 
ed by requiring the essay as a regu- 
lar assignment, equivalent to a 
week’s work. In order to get can- 
did responses, the students were 
assured that their teacher would 
never see their papers, that the 
grading would be done by a col- 
league familiar with the course. 
The grade, of course, was recorded 
and affected the student’s standing. 
On the assigned date, the papers 
were collected by this colleague, 
and they remained permanently in 
his possession. 

The students were also told that 
at the end of the term, after all 
grades were recorded, their teacher 
would receive a summary of stu- 
dent opinion. In drawing up this 
summary, the  colleague-reader 
could give special weight to the 
opinion of students who were best 
— to make sound judgments. 

‘o determine who these were, he 
would take into account the stu- 
dents’ grades in this and similar 
courses and their point average for 
all college work. And, of course, 
the essays themselves revealed a 
great deal about the ability of the 
students to make intelligent ap- 
praisal of a teacher. 

How the Method Works 

“In evaluating the course and the 

teacher my first step is to evaluate 


To be published this 
Spring . . : 
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|myself.” The student who began 
‘his essay with these words was 
making explicit that which was im- 
‘plicit in all the reports: self-eval- 
|uation and self-revelation. It was 
| this dimension that gave the read- 
\ers of these reports an opportunity 
|—notably absent in “objective” 
|questionnaires—to interpret them 
an objective manner. 

The value of requiring students 
to select and organize their com- 
ments was revealed rather vividly 
in several papers. One student 
wrote: “I believe that many so- 
called ‘gripes’ which may be heard 
from the students will be less fre- 
|quent when these serious course 
‘analyses are accumulated.” As 
they wrestled with this problem, 
students did make some very speci- 
fic recommendations. Often they 
disagreed. For instance, some pro- 
| tested against oral student reports 
| to the class on the ground that the 
|instructor was more worth listen- 
ling to; others accepted them as 
providing good experience in fac- 
ling an audience. Other topics 
stressed were: 1. the advantage 
|of going over written tests in class 
|so as to prevent the repetition of 
|errors; 2. the merit of discussing 
iS literary work as a whole rather 
|than section by section; 3. the 
| stimulating effect of rapid fire and 
;enthusiastic discussion by the 
teacher; 4. the danger of emascu- 
lating discussion if the teacher 
does not deal tactfully with 
|students who disagree with him; 
5. the educational gain through 
|tests that are thought provoking 
‘and give practice in organizing ma- 
terials. 

Throughout our experiment we 
were consistently impressed with 
the high quality of the essays turn- 
‘ed in. Students were not only 
willing but eager to express their 
convictions; moreover, their work 
was characterized by sincerity and 
by a genuine sensitiveness to real 
values—this despite the fact that 
they were not exceptional students. 
As a result, we felt we had accumu- 
bey a body of trustworthy mate- 
Ti 


Applications 

We felt, too, that in broad prac- 
| tice the collaboration feature of our 
|program would have definitely 

neficial results. It insured the 
student against penalties for ad- 
verse criticism. It guaranteed to 
the instructor a degree of profes- 
sional judgment, for his colleague, 
teaching the same or similar sub- 
jects, would be familiar with the 
classroom problems of the particu- 
\lar course. It aided the reader, for 
‘he got an insight into the tech- 
niques of his colleague and into 
| student reaction to them. And the 
|final summary guided the teacher 
in adapting his own classroom pro- 
cedure to student needs. 

The final step, of course, would 
be to put these summaries into the 
hands of administrative officers. 
Many will object to doing so. And 
certainly no department head | 
should consider them a definitive 
report on his faculty. But if he 
had a few such summaries for each 


WHAT LINGUISTICS? 


To 
the Oct. 1953 CEA Critic that all 
English — be required to take 
a course in li 
comments. 

Such a course is certainly advan- 
tageous. I think even ail fresh- 
man English students should spend 
some time on the history of the 
language, both because it is in- 
teresting and because once stu- 
dents have come to realize that 
English was not invented yester- 
day but was built up in layers they 
begin to understand why things 
are in their present snarl. 

However, the course as outlined 
seems to be designed to teach stu- 
dents that they can justify the use 
of the double negative in twentieth- 
century English by an appeal to the 
authority of Shakespeare. I sup- 
pose this would also legalize these 
early Modern forms (probably mis- 
quoted, as they are cited from 
memory): “How far the little can- 
dle throws it beams.” “Mars his 


ym “Goes the king hence to- 
a ” 
i doubt the soundness of any 


course which teaches that any- 
thing in good usage in the sixteenth 
century is in good usage today. I 
rise up when the authority 
is not Shakespeare but (angels and 
ministers of ace defend us!) 
King Alfred. It would be more to 
the point if the double negative 
could be found in the non-colloquial, 
non-dialect prose of any good con- 
temporary author. 

I also fail to see the desirability 
of spending a semester to justify 
what today is sub-standard English. 
It strikes me that most students, 
English majors included, are fully 
capable of incorrect English with- 
out taking special instruction in it: 
Something like the double negative 
can be defended only on the grounds 
that it is usage, which in modern 
written English it manifestly is not, 
and I do not understand why some 
people should be interested in resus- 
citating it and forcing other people 
to use it. If it were occasionally 
used, like the split infinitive, it 
might be treated as permissible; 
but I would see no excuse even then 
for trying to make Ln ay use it if 
it did not come naturally to them. 

SAMUEL J. SACKETT 


UCLA 


no better than we deserve. But for 
our students, this would be another 
in a long series of betrayals for, in 
every event, they deserve and ur- 
gently need the best. 

Our contempt for the education- 
ist who insists on “teaching the stu- 
dent rather than the subject” shoul! 
be based primarily on the fact that 
he does nothing of the sort: Edu- 
cationist “methodology” removes 
from genuine consideration not only 
the subject but also the student. 

If teaching involves persuasion, 
and I believe that it does, we must 
of course teach both. The right 
kind of student evaluation program 


of his teachers, we believe he would 

possess documents which would, 
prove very useful as he faced the 
perennial problem of making re- 
~ for promotions in 
is 


The Time Is Ripe 

If we do not evaluate ourselves | 
in this way or in some other way 
formulated and controlled by our- 
selves, we will have it done for us— 


by the educationists or administra- 
mists. In that event, we will get 


properly administered will tell us a 
at deal about our students. I 
lieve that it will tell us that much 
of their so-called anti-intellectual- 
ism is actually anti-educationism. 
They are really on our side. 
They will stay on our side and will 
strengthen our side to the extent 
that we think and act less like high 
priests and more like humane teach- 
ers of the humanities. 


BENJAMIN LEASE 
Univ. of Ill. at Chicago 


James T. Barrs’ proposal in 


nguistics, I have these | 


C. E.A. LIMERICK OF 
OF THE MONTH 


My ae professor is 


quaint; 
He finds too much cause for 
complaint. 


February Supplement , 

This month, CEA Critic readers 

are receiving copies of Career 

for Majors in Eng- 

lish, prepared by the English De- 
partment of Indiana University. 


Coming in March 

Third Edition 

UNIFIED ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By Gerald D. Sanders, 
Hoover H. Jordan, 
and Wallace H. Magoon 


This third edition, as did 
the previous editions, in- 
cludes under one cover 
theory, handbook, readings, 
and workbook, for a year’s 
work at the freshman level. 
Extensive changes and 


additions have been made 
in the reading selections, 
and the material is present- 
ed in a lively new format. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 
35 W. 3200 St., New York 1,0.Y. 


The Play: 
A Critical Anthology 
Edited by Eric Bentley 
The nine plays in this volume 
were especially chosen to lead 
the student toward an under- 
standing and critical enjoy- 
ment of drama. Proceeding 
from the popular to the more 
complex, in the best available 
translations and acting ver- 
sions, they are: 
Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac 
(Trans. Humbert Wolfe); 
Wilde, The Importance of Be- 
Earnest; Moliere, The 
Miser, (Trans. Lloyd Parks); 
Shakespeare; Twelfth Night 
and Othello; Sophocles, An- 
tigone (Jean Cocteau version, 
trans. Carl Wildman); Ibsen, 
Ghosts (Trans. Eva Le Gal- 


lienne) ; Strindberg, The 
Ghost Sonata (Trans. Eliza- 
beth Sprigge); Miller, Death 


of a Salesman. Engaging and 
provocative discussions of 
each play. 


774 pages 5 in. x 74 in. 


Send for your copy today! 
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This report on what is afoot in 

ichigan will seem familiar to 
anyone who has read_Professor 
Bestor’s Educational Wastelands. 
It furnishes another instance of the 
unremitting attempt of the educa- 
tionists to drive humanistic and 
scientific scholarship out of the 
school system. We believe, with 
Professor Bestor, that scholars are 
duty-bound to interest themselves 

ain in the problems of public 

ucation—John Virtue, reporter.] 

A Michigan committee of educa- 
tionists deriving its authority from 
the Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion has for several years been en- 
gaged in revising the state’s Teach- 
er Certification Code. During the 
past year it has issued two progress 
reports which are essentially iden- 
tical, though the second is fur- 
nished with a lengthy commentary- 
and-apologia. The committee ap- 
parently expects its proposals to 
approved by the Board and enacted 
by the legislature this year. If 
this happens, the cause of sound 
education will have suffered a blow 
the effects of which will be felt in 
every school, college, and university 
in Michigan. 

Anti-Intellectualism 

The committee’s attitude toward 
learning is suggested by a state- 
ment in the commentary: “...the 
prospective teacher who demon- 
strates that his interest is primarily 
in the acquisition of knowledge in 
a particular subject matter field, 
cannot be calculated to have an 
equally fundamental interest in the 
welfare of children.” The fuzzi- 
ness and obliquity of the statement 
do not conceal the committee's 
meaning: social service is to sup- 
plant learning in the ools. 

Inspection of the “general educa- 
tion” requirement of the proposed 
code reveals the practical issue of 
this anti-intellectual bias. Under 
this requirement, it would be almost 
impossible for a prospective teacher 
to get serious, systematic training 
subject, including the sub- 


in an 
jects he might be called upon to 
teach. of knowledge 


and shallowness of culture, it ap- 
pears, are to be the earmarks of the 


THE WRITER'S 
RESOURCE BOOK 


by John Gerber 
and Kenneth Houp 


featuring reading 
selections and theme 
topics closely related 
to the students’ inter- 
ests and experiences. 


512 pages 
$3.25 list 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Teacher Education in Michigan 
THE BATTLE IS ON 


new schoolmaster. What will 
happen to the learned disciplines, 
and to the professions which are 
founded upon them, when the prod- 
ucts of his ministrations reach 
mature years? 
The Code Summarized 
The significant items of the pro- 
ed new code are summarized 
low. This summary is based on 
the second report, but a passage in 
the first is used to clear up a 
vagueness in one section. 

The proposed code 1. would re- 
quire the compliance of all institu- 
tions, including private liberal arts 
colleges, that train teachers; and it 
wouid therefore oblige these insti- 
tutions to reconstitute, in some 
measure, their programs of study 
and their staffs: 2. would set up the 
following requirements for the B.A. 
and B.S. degrees with certificate: 
a. 30 hours in “professional educa- 
tion,” (35 for the General Certifi- 
cate), instead of the presently re- 
qui 20 hours. b. 40 hours 
in “general education,” defined 
as “communications arts, socia 
science, and _ science” (in the 
second report: the first adds “fine 
arts, practical arts, family living, 
and citizenship education,” which 
are latent, or implicit, in the vaguer 
phrasing of this section of the 
second), c. (as part of the 40 hours 
in “general education”) at least 
15 hours in “inter-disciplinary” 
courses, among which are named 
(in the first report, but not in the 
second, which here again resorts to 
vagueness) “Implications of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology for Educa- 
tion,” “The Role of Culture in Per- 
sonality Formation,” “Fine and 
Practical Arts and their Implica 
tions for Education.” “Leadership 
Training for Community Service 
and Improvement,” “Social and 
Group Processes and their Implica- 
tions for Education,” “The Social 
Implications of Science and Math- 
ematics”. 


Also the proposed code 3. would 
permit candidates for a bachelor’s 
degree with certificate to take con- 
centrations up to 20 hours in “‘gene- 
ral education” subjects-- this in 
lieu of the present requirement of 
a major (24 hours) and two minors 
(15 hours each) in traditional sub- 
jects; 4. would permit a candidate 
for a bachelor’s degree with certi- 
ficate to take a 24-hour major in 
“professional education,” dn addi- 
tion to the prescribed 30-35 hours; 
5. would provide that the temporary 
certificate awarded with the bach- 
elor’s degree, should be convertible 
into a permanent certificate (after 
three years of meritorious teaching 
in the field) on the earning of a 
master’s degree--almost certainly in 
“professional education”; 6. would 
institute a (new) General Certi- 
ficate, which would license the 
holder to teach at any level from 
grade 4 through grade 12. 

The “Inter-disciplinary” courses 
(section 2-c above) deserve a word. 
It seems unlikely that such courses 
as those named would be taught by 
trained sociologists, psychologists, 
artists, or masters of any other 
discipline. It therefore seems 
—— that they would be taught 

y educationists. Accordingly at 
least 15 hours of the “general ed- 
ucation” of prospective teachers 
would consist of additional courses 
in “professional education.” 

Academic Qualifications 

Now, to envisage at a glance the 

sort of teacher likely to be the 


products of this code, consider the 


The proposed Michigan Code il- 
lustrates clearly the determination 
of persons closely associated with 
public education in the United 
States to insure the full develop- 
ment of a program already far ad- 
vanced. This program emphasizes 
not only the social orientation of 
teaching, and the social service 
function of the American school, 
but also calls in question the im- 
portance of the values and disci- 
plines which have traditionally 
been attached to learning in speci- 
fied subjects fields. 


Needed: Greater Command of 
Subject Matter 

That education in a democracy 
must concern itself with social 
orientation, the inculeation of a 
sense of social responsibility, and 
attention to the development of 
proper attitudes in young men and 
women, cannot be doubted. It may 
fairly be asked, however, whether 
these matters are not now receiving 


sufficient attention as objectives 


which can be approached directly, 
and whether more efforts should 
not now be made to increase, by a 
severer discipline, the students’ 
methods by which knowledge is 
obtained and advanced. 

_ There is much to be said for the 
view that many desirable ends are 
best obtained obliquely, that by in- 
direction we find direction out. It 
appears to many that teachers are 
now adequately acquainted, through 
the courses in Education which they 
are required to pursue, with the 
philosophy summarized in Profes- 
sor Kilpatrick’s recent article in the 
December 21 issue of the New Re- 
public, and that their competence 


academic qualifications of a holder 
of a General Certificate. His un- 
dergraduate course of study might 
look something like this; 59 hours 
in “professional education” (re- 
quirement 35, major 24), and 61 
hours in “general education” (26 
more or less evenly divided between 
communication arts, science, or per- 
haps between practical arts, family 
living, and citizenship and social 
science,-and 35 hours--i.e., the re- 
quired 15, plus a concentration of 


20.-in “Implications,” “Signifi- 
cances,” and “Roles,” i.e. “Inter- 
disciplinary” subjects). If he ob- 


tains a permanent certificate, he 
will take an additional 30 hours of 
” 
professional education,” for a 
grand total of 89. It is hard to 
see how a teacher so qualified could 
fail to perpetuate ignorance and to 
foster intellectual triviality and in- 
competence throughout Michigan’s 
school system, from bottom to top. 


The Michigan CEA discussed the 

roposed code at a meeting on 

ecember 5. One outcome of the 
discussion was that MCEA Presi- 
dent Hoover Jordan was directed to 
appoint a committee charged with 
keeping the membership informed 
about the activities of the State 
Board’s committee, and with work- 
ing —_ for getting adequate pub- 
lic discussion of any proposals it 
may put forward. he committee 
appointed consists of Warner Rice. 
Univ. of Mich. chairman; Robert 
Limpus, Western Mich.; Keith Hol- 


lingsworth, Wayne Univ.; Joseph | 


Irwin,Albion College; and John 

Virtue, Mich. State Normal. It 
will report at the spring meeting. 

JOHN VIRTUE 

Mich. State Normal 


and confidence in the classroom is 
more likely to be increased by their 
thorough command of subject fields 
than by additional training of this 
sort. 


And Exact Knowledge 


With attempts to improve teach- 
ing effectiveness through super- 
vised practise and _ laboratory 
courses in methods most educators 
will be in accord. A study of the 
results of the instruction now given 
in almost all fields - English, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, 
sciences, civics, history, etc. - indi- 
cates that a great deal must be done 
if the secondary schools are to 
produce, in increasing numbers, 
graduates who can undertake, with 
reasonable prospects of success, 
college or university work con- 
ducted on a respectable level. 

One of the factors in this process 
must be the really adequate prepa- 
ration of teachers in the fields 
which they are assigned to teach. 
Any program which limits their 
attention to subject matter, or 
which makes further substitutions 
of the general for the specific, of 
attitudes for exact knowledge, is 
likely to prove harmful. 

Or English May Be Lost 

As far as English is concerned, 
there is considerable likelihood that, 
if current tendencies continue un- 
checked, it will be absorbed in the 
still undefined complex called com- 
munications, and attached loosely to 
the social sciences. If this hap- 
pens, we may probably expect that 
the humanistic and cultural values 
which teachers of English have 
traditionally inculcated will be, in a 
large measure, lost. 

WARNER G. RICE 
Chairman Dept. of English 
Univ. of Michigan 


[Ed. Note: Prof. Rice is chairman 


of the Michigan CEA Committee on 
“The Michigan Code.’’] 


“We have decided to adopt 


for required use in our 
freshman English program.” 


—DR. GEORGE E. GRAUEL, 
Dept. of English, John Carroll University 
More entries (142,000) . . . more pages 
(1,760) . - More examples of usage 
. . +» More pictures (over 3,100 terms 
illustrated). 
Cloth $5. With 26-tab Thumb Index $6. 


We THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE 


the fleld.’’ 
—W. Cabell Greet, Dept. of English, 
Barnard College, Columbia University. $4.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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This article describes the kind of 
technique being used more and 
more widely in discussion groups 
throughout the country. t was 
well exemplified in the Adult Ed- 
ucation Conference chaired by Hay- 
“— in Chicago last spring.— 


For the past two years, Stanol- 
ind Oil and Gas Company and Serv- 
ice Pipe Line Company have pres- 
ented for their employees a discus- 
sion program called, “Let’s Talk 
It Over.” The problems and ques- 
tions discussed have been many and 
varied, but for some of us who have 
served as discussion leaders it has 
been a particularly interesting ex- 
perience in “semantics in action.” 


Discussion groups usually num- 
bered from twenty to thirty partici- 

ants, with each group meeting 
for approximately an hour each day 
for four days. Leaders for the 
discussions came from universities 
in the Middle West, the Southwest, 
and the Rocky Mountains. In this 
“report with examples,” I should 
like to suggest a few of the seman- 
tic principles some of us used to 
improve communication. 

“Group Dynamics” 

For one thing, as many of the 
principles of “Group Dynamics” as 
possible were employed. The par- 
ticipants either already knew each 
other, or became acquainted at least 
by the end of the first session. 
Each one wore a large name card, 
large enough to be seen throughout 
the room. An “A” board (or flip 
chart) was used, as well as the 
blackboard, to direct and summa- 
rize the discussion. 


Group opinion was derived from 
the fm eg with differences of 
viewpoint being harmonized wher- 
ever possible by the group itself. 
The leader then served as a “re- 
stating” agent, or as a catalytic 
agent. Of course, attempts were 
made to include as many members 
as possible in the discussion. By 
the second session, the discussion 
leader even went so far as to call 
on the less vocal members by name 
to lead them into participation. 


THE 
KITTREDGE 
SHAKESPEARE 


Now available in individual 
paper-bound editions, each 
with the prized Kittredge 
notes. 


Macbeth 
As You Like It 
Antony and Cleopatra 
Hamlet 
Julius Caesar 
Part I of 
King Henry the Fourth 
King Lear 
King Richard the Second 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest 
Much Ado About Nothing 


Ginn and 
Company 


Semantics in Action 


Careful Listening 

The need of listening carefully 
became immediately apparent-- for 
the leader ga but also for 
the participants. roup members 
had to make on-the-subject com- 
ments and ask intelligent questions. 
That in turn meant they had to 
hear not only what the leader said, 
but what anyone else in the room 
said. And the leader had to be 
acute to pick up comments that 
might be important but missed al- 
together if not emphasized. For 
example, in a discussion on how to 
write to congressmen, the discus- 
sion leader heard a half-muttered, 
“They’d just throw the letter in 
the waste-basket anyhow.” Since 
it was vital to get the group’s 
opinion on the value of letting of- 
ficials know what they thought, the 
discussion leader repeated the 
statement for the group and asked 
what they thought about it. At 
the same time, he took care to ask 
for any personal experience behind 
the original half-spoken comment. 

“Play-Back” 

One of the most consistently use- 
ful devices was the “play-back” 
technique. Since the leader was 
mainly trying to clarify and sys- 
tematize what was said, he was 
almost constantly re-stating com- 
ments, with the added question, “Is 
that what you mean?” Some of 
us noted that by the third session, 
many of the participants were do- 
ing the same thing with comments 
made by fellow workers. In some 
instances, this allowed half-expres- 
sed ideas to be more clearly stated; 
in other instances, it led to further 
re-statements by the original com- 
mentator until everyone gave tacit 
assent that he understood what was 
intended; in still other instances, 
it showed up clearly untenable 
viewpoints and helped to reveal 
attitudes behind overt statements. 

Sometimes the play-back brought 
up the “real” idea in the particip- 
ant’s mind-- and sometimes it led 
to the fact that he was repeating 
phrases on high levels without 
checking against the extensional 
world. For instance, we got the 
response, “We have too much bu- 
reaucratic government.” The lead- 
er asked if that meant we should 
eliminate all federal bureaus. The 
answer was, “Well, no, not the 
FBI.” Ete. Like this too were 
the stereotype answers such as the 
one to “What determines how much 
freedom a man has?” the answer 
that invariably came first was, 
“His wife.” 

Abstraction Levels 

Awareness of the abstraction 
process was another almost con- 
stantly helpful device. Much of 
the discussion began on fairly high 
levels of abstraction, as we ex- 
pected. And at times, the parti- 
cipants seemed to feel that they 
had actually communicated infor- 
mation on these high levels, in 
spite of the fact that they had 
only made appropriate and ex- 
pected noises. e next step, and 
a most vital one if the meetings 
were really to get anywhere, was 
to come down the abstraction lad- 
der to lower levels. : 

For example, in discussing th- 
“duties” of citizenship, we moved 
down to such items as “voting.” 
The next step was on down to 
“voting when and how,” thence on 
to how we register and mark a bal- 
lot. Or in discussing the abstrat 


idea of “competition” in business, 
we immediately moved 


to actual. 


examples such as what happened to 
consumer costs. Then we discus- 
sed what happened in selling radios, 
television sets, etc. Finally, if 
possible, we got down to “what 
happened to me as an actual ex- 


perience.” 
Context 

In almost every session we en- 
countered the importance of context 
in determining meaning, along with 
many examples of how ignoring 
context blocked communication. 

Some word or phrase would enter 
the discussion, meaning one thing 
to part of the oon. and something 
else to the rest. nless the lead- 
er, or some one in the group, insist- 
ed on getting the different contexts 
out in the open, any kind of general 
agreement was impossible. 

In ‘Texas, for example, warm 
discussions on the “Tidelands” 
usually brought out a basic differ- 
ence of meaning as the participants 
used the term. For many, it 
meant simply the “beach” lands 
covered by high tide but not by low 
tide. And “Quit-claim” bill or no, 
that is just what the word “really” 
meant to several. When in one 
session | pointed out how all words 
might shift meaning as people 
found new contexts, this answer 
came back, “But this involves mil- 
lions of dollars!” 


Reports vs Judgments 

Finally, there was plenty of occa- 
sion to suggest how necessary it is 
to distinguish between reports and 
judgments. Here, of course, the 
leader had to be tactful since so 
many times some one insisted that 
his judgment was really a report-- 
or “the facts” as they usually said. 
Indeed, one of the basic points of 
the entire program was to “get the 
facts.” m this idea there was 
almost complete agreement. 
“Yes,” they said, “you have to get 
the facts first.” 

But when the necessity arose to 
distinguish between “facts” and 
“opinions,” we found no such gene- 
ral agreement. If the discussions 
were to get anywhere, however, it 
was highly important to consider 
the difference between report and 
non-report statements. 

For example, someone remarked, 
“According to the morning paper 
the Army is going to draft more 
men.” And back came the sweep- 
ing judgment, “We ought to drop 
the A-bomb on Russia.” One 
technique the leader often used in 
such situations was to suggest, 
“That’s one way to look at it-- are 
there any other ways?” By get- 
ting a variety of opinions (without 
calling them by the word “opin- 
ion”), it was usually possible then 
to show that what the first person 
had said was just one among many 
judgments. 

But for the group to arrive at 
any kind of synthesis in the discus- 
sion, it was imparative not only to 
got the facts, but also to agree on 
what was a report and what 
wasn’t. Difficult as it often was 
to get the facts, it was even 
more difficult to persuade some- 
one that he was offering a judg- 
ment as though it was a report. 
Since such distinctions came as 
something new to most of the 
participants, the discussion had to 
proceed by using “easy” words and 
examples. 

Is There Carry-Over? 

To be sure, it was almost impos. 
sible to determine how much of 
these techniques stayed with the 
members. From our experience, 


we felt fairly certain that the 
devices of semantics did help to- 
ward mutual understanding and 


often ment-- that is, where the 
leader ght these devices into 
play. Whether the members used 


them the next time they got into an 
argument we do not know. It is 
true that almost all the people in 
the sessions (numbering several 
thousand persons) reported to im- 
partial interviewers that they en- 
joyed the programs and felt that 
the time was well spent. We hope 
that th &@ carry-over into 
other areas and that these instances 
of “semantics in action” were not 
unique. 
DONALD E. HAYDEN 
The Univ. of Tulsa 


ANNOUNCING 


@ new, completely revised 
edition of 


John M. Kierzek’s 
THE MACMILLAN 


HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH 


This teachable handbook 
has been thoroughly and 
carefully revised and 
written to include new illus- 
trations and examples. The 
book is net rigidly prescrip- 
tive but approaches the stu- 
dent in a friendly, informal 
manner, giving him at the 
same time a firm footing in 
the matter of usage. 


Ready March, 1954 


The Macmillan Company 


NOW, in one volume, 
a text edition of: 
LITERARY HISTORY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


This volume brings you the entire 
text as first published with a new 
chapter bringing the record up to 
date; a thorough index, and a spe- 
cial new bibliography providing a 
guide to further reading. In addi- 
tion to the dis editors, 
contributors in this critical, 
record in- 
such literary personages as 
Cari Sand 


1478pp. $6.75 text ed. 
The Macmillan 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION OF LANGUAGE 


In an article in School and Socie- 
ty for Feb. 6, 1952, Professors W. 
i Bull and Norman J. DeWitt note 
the assumption of the many that 
sufficient language is a something 
of limited length and breadth, with 
just enough thickness to keep it 
rom sagging under ordinary house- 
hold conditions. That language 
has a fourth dimension, that is, that 
we cannot restrict our vocabulary 
perceptions to the here and now of 
a mediocre “functionalism” if we 
are to become and remain alive to 
the full-fledged demands of life and 
letters, is a fact to which even many 
of our most influential professional 
educators give little thought. 


Not Prepared 


After years of half-hearted con- 
tact with English, the most impor- 
tant of all subjects in general edu- 
cation, zealously guarded in most 
places against Latin and other 
“foreign” infiltration, students es- 
say, for example, the conquest of 
Spanish, which has the ridiculous 
reputation among us of being 
“easy.” But Spanish, with its Lat- 
inic words in natural relationship 
to the huge Latin and French ele- 
ment in English, quickly “throws 
them for a loss.” They are not 
ready for the task they have blithe- 
ly undertaken, and, supposing they 
can maintain ambition to succeed in 
it, must begin their language life 
over again. For now they can see, 
if their linguistic handicap has not 
blinded them, that all genuine lan- 
guage knowledge implies a wider 
and deeper combination of causes 
and effects than modern fashionable 
education had planned for it. 


Of what large avail is storing up 
delusive “minimum” vocabularies 
when meaning in the actual experi- 
ences of listening and speaking de- 
pends upon the knowledge of words 
outside that narrow pale? It is 
clear that if the student fed on su- 
perficiality tries to advance beyond 
the educational clods he will imme- 
diately confront words non-under- 
stood or misunderstood, and that 


coming in the spring 
READING and WRITING 


By BELCHER, CLIFTON 
MALE, OLIVE & SHOCKLEY 


A new freshman reader correlating 
reading and writing in five parts: 
Reading Newspapers, Reading Text- 
books, Reading for Information, 
Reading for Ideas, and Reading 


for Attitudes. Detailed study aids 
provided. Probably 448 pages, 
$3.50. 


SYMPOSIUM: 
By ARMS & LOCKE 


This new freshman anthology is 
designed to arouse interest and 
provide useful models for writing. 
Consists mainly of essays on is- 
sues of diate n to the 


student. Probably 640 pages, $4.00. 


Rinehart & Company 


232 madison avenue new york 16 


his induced dependence upon word 

counts can therefore do great harm 

to an inherently capable mind. 
We’ve Been Too Obliging 

The rejectors of Latin, a disci- 
pline which, along with assiduous 
reading of the Bible, once put a 
substantial floor under the linguis- 
tic upbringing of large numbers, 
are emphatically among those who 
need to be reminded of that “fourth 
dimension.” It is they who are 
largely responsible that students 
inferior in English-language back- 
ground are poured into the hun- 
dreds of literature courses prepared 
for them by obliging administra- 
tors, cooperating with obliging 
teachers of English naturally eager 
for the prestige of numbers and 
security in position, who, in their 
turn finding the word-and-style 
understanding of their charges im- 
possible to adapt to literature’s de- 
mands, take refuge in a general 
falling back upon mere idea-dis- 
cussion, leaving language to wilt 
still further upon the vine. 

As long as the schools treat lan- 
guage as just another limited sub- 
ject, instead of as one basic for all 
others, or treat it as a sort of as- 
sembly-line construction, it will re- 
main in an ailing state, and human- 
istic ideals among the many will 
not prosper. 

Increasing Provincialism 

As for foreign languages, we 
have lost the facility for learning 
them, and are increasingly shying 
away from them in recognition of 
our fundamental linguistic unpre- 
paredness. Thus our well-known 
provinciality, in this time of in- 
stantaneous worldwide communica- 
tion, is growing—an astounding 
phenomenon, no doubt, to those 
who, like so many of our latter-day 
educational guides, imagine them- 
selves as regards language teach- 
ing in the rg forefront of science 
just because larger numbers than 
before can read up to a certain 
utility-minimum. 

If our education in language were 
correct] assessed and_ treated, 
that disgraceful stopping point 
would not be there to plague stu- 
dents and their teachers in all 
fields. The prescribers of our 
language affairs will have to ac- 
quire a more definite vision of the 
nature of language, and a truly 
modern, which happens to be also 
the ancient, _conception of the 
“science” of its learning. Above 
all, let not those prescribe who, 
in their own persons, in their own 


no evidence of capacity in the pro- 
per clothing of thought. There 
should be a great deal of writing 
upon this urgent topic, especially 
on the ys of influential profes- 
sors of English. Literary re- 
search can wait. Our American 
language necessities cannot. 

A. M. WITHERS 


Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 


I been intrigued by them profs 
as write in your magazine how 
English is a live language there- 
fore we shouldn’t worry about 
no double negatives and such stuff. 
Why dont them guys write live 

grammar t anguage the 
all the time nt 4 their articles? 
Vv. F. HOPPER 


Professor of Prett 
Good English, N.Y.U. 


spoken and written records, show | ( 


Note on Zola’s Fécondité 


One of the more grotesque 
tricks in nineteenth-century 


Poetry Reading Contest 
Fifteen years ago Newark Col- 


ic- lege of Rutgers began a poetry 


tion is Emile Zola’s recurrent anti- reading contest which has now be- 
phonal chant that runs_ through |come so popular that last time it 


the Fourth Book of Fécondité. 
One part a with the opening 
paragraph of the first chapter: 


Quatre ans se passérent. Et, 
pendant ces quatre ans, Ma- 
thieu et Marianne eurent 
deux enfants encore... 
and continues for twelve lines 
more to the end of the paragraph. 
Each of the remaining chapters 
begins, “Deux ans se passérent,” 
and with some minor variations, 
chiefly biological, repeats the pro- 
log theme down to the end of 
paragraph one. 


By way of responsory, each 
chapter in the Book winds up with 
a nearly identical cadenza. The 
second paragraph from the end 
opens thus: 

A Chantebled, Mathieu et Ma- 

rianne fondaient, créaient, en- 

fantaient. 

This sentence and the dozen lines 
that follow are repeated without 
chan in the corresponding para- 
raphs of chapters two, three, 
our, and five. Also the last nine 
lines of each chapter, including 
the final paragraph, are the 
same: “Encore un enfant”, etc., 
etc. 

These heavy thematic passages, 
opening and closing each chapter, 
produce an effective climax unless 
the reader is put to sleep by the 
repetition. They show Zola at his 
moralistic best— or worst. 

As if entranced himself, Zola 
commits an amusing blunder to- 
ward the end of the last chapter 
of his novel, where he is describ- 
ing a great feast in celebration of 
a gathering of the clan Froment. 
Calling the roll of the heads of 
families, he remarks of Frédéric’s 
progeny: 

tre ayant ensemble 

un petit troupeau de quinze 

enfants, tant filles que gar- 
cons. 

There it is: but Fécondité is a 
long work and more than one 
Homeric nod might have been al- 


lowed. (There are others.) If 
nudged here, Zola probably would 
have been only too happy to come 


to truce with elementary arith- 
metic and write seize. 


TOM BURNS HABER 


Ohio State 


Part of Joseph W. Hendren’s 
Western Maryland College) 
“The Scholar and the _ Ballad 
Singer’ ’which was the leading ar- 
ticle in the CEA Critic for Feb. 
1951 will be reprinted in the next 
issue of The Southern Folklore 
Quarterly. 

The recently publisher Academ- 
tc Procession be Ernest Earnest, 
a Corning “alumnus,” enforces 
several of the leading ideas of the 
Corning Institute. He describes 
the aims of modern general edu- 
cation as follows: It is “a thought- 
ful attempt to synthesize the val- 
ues and tendencies of American 
education: the ideal of liberal 
culture, of the good life, of civic 
responsibility, and of vocational 
competence. It recognizes the val- 
ue of research and experimenta- 
tion in the social sciences, and of 
the need for a more philosophical 
approach to the natural sciences 
..-It is not at war with vocational 
but is a complement 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


was held there were almost eighty 
contestants and the affair was giv- 
en a full-page write-up with pho- 
tographs in last July’s Seventeen. 
The little newsheet sent out with its 
bills by the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company also carried a story 
about the contest. 

The entrants are given a care- 
fully selected list of 200 poetry se- 
lections ranging from the Bible to 
T. S. Eliot from which to choose. 
The judges look for quiet, intelli- 
gent reading of poetry, not for old- 
time dramatics. The fact that 
some 75 high schools throughout 
the state select the finalists who 
come to Newark testifies to the 
general interest in poetry. Up- 
wards of 50,000 children have by 
now taken part. 

The English Club of Newark 
College sponsors the readings and 
Professors Edward Huberman and 
Stephen Dewitt Stephens, together 
with distinguished American poets, 
housewives, and businessmen, act 
as judges. 


The Crown and the Laurel, a 
book of poetry by A. E. Johnson 
(Syracuse), has been awarded a 
prize in a world-wide competition 
held by Books of the Month. Judge 
in the contest was C. Day Lewis, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
The Crown and the Laurel can be 
obtained from the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Book Store. 


Footnote 
One of my former students, call- 
ing on me last summer, said: 
“That course of yours in Nine- 
teenth Century Prose was the best 
one I ever had in my life.” I was 
trying to look modest and make de- 
precating gestures when she added, 
thoughtfully: “It’s true, my sister 
Ruth took it, too, and she says the 
only thing she remembers from it 
is that William Morris didn’t in- 
vent the Morris chair.” 
R. M. G. (Emeritus) 


and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 


every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
ictionary 


and rewritten unabridged d 
in 25 years. 


Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 


Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product We 
of over a century of G 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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CHICAGO ROUND TABLE 


On Jan. 24 Gilbert W. Chapman, 
President, Yale & Towne anu- 
facturing Company; Louis M. Ly- 
ons, Curator, Nieman Foundation 
for the Advancement of Journalism, 
Harvard Univ.; and Albert L. 
Nickerson, Vice-President and Dir- 
ector in Charge of Foreign Trade, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
discussed “Industry and the Liberal 
Arts” on the Chicago Round Table. 


Several times during the programs 
reference was made to the CEA 
and to the Corning Institute. Some 
—-* from the broadcast fol- 
ow: 


Objectivity and the Liberal Arts 


Nickerson: “In my view, a man 
who has a good liberal arts educa- 
tion can see things as they really 
are. He’s objective, can see a situa- 
tion without any distortion. He can 
analyze a complex situation, discard 
irrelevant things, and go immedi- 
ately to the point....... 

“Since 1939 we have been in a 
seller’s market. The emphasis has 
been on production. There is rea- 
son to believe that in the buyer’s 
market that is starting now indus- 
try will be more interested than it 
has been in hiring the liberal arts 
graduate.” 

Discussions Needed 

Chapman: “I don’t believe that 
American businessmen and educa- 
tors have ever really sat down and 
tried to reach some solution as to 
what the technical schools should 
teach today and the type of boy 
they should produce. i think that 
a very great deal could be accom- 
sere by a group of educators and 

usinessmen trying to set down cer- 
tain specifications. Out of this 
perhaps would come a boy better 
qualified to meet the requirements 


of today.” 
Lyons: “Don’t you think that 
businessmen might do a little more 


taking of the lead in suggesting to 


Proper Words 
in Proper Places 


4, O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


This stimulating text offers 


efull, sensible discussions of 
writing and revising 


@a thorough, realistic treatment 
of spelling 


@a teaching grammar that rec- 
ognizes current usage 


@a penetrating treatment of the 
art of reading 


ecarefully prepared and tested 
exercises 


Creative Exercises 
in College English 
A Year’s Work in the Practice 
of Writing and Reading 
J. O. Bailey 
In addition to excellent exercises 
in spelling, grammar, diction, 
and vocabulary, this composition 
workbook features imaginative 
exercises for the steps in the 
writing process itself. 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 


atede 


their academic friends more 
cally what they want to get?” 
Chapman: “We don’t want 
businessmen to tell educators how 
toeducate. But they can tell them 
what they want in the way of 


graduates.” 

Nickerson: “I think that this 
development of the CEA is an ex- 
traordinarily hopeful sign that 
educators are ng more of an 
interest in and learning more about 
how industry actually works. 
think that on our side of the fence 
we should show an equal amount of 
interest in educational subjects and 
do our best to tell educators what 
we consider important.” 

Chapman: “TI believe that the 
liberal arts give to a man a moral 
and spiritual fiber that he can get 
no other way in education.” 
Chicago Round Table Report a 

Critic Supplement 


By special arrangement with The 
CEA Institute and the publishers, 
The Chicago Round Table is making 
available, with the booklet covering 
the broadcast of January 24, copies 
of the SR Report on the CEA Ins- 
titute at Corning. The booklet it- 
self will contain an adapted version 
of Albert L. Nickerson’s Corning 
address “Business and Human Va- 
lues,” and Gilbert W. Chapman’s 
“The Opportunity Ahead,” an S/R 
guest editorial based on The CEA 
Institute at Corning. Asa supple- 
ment to the March 1954 CEA Cri- 
tic, this Chicago Round Table re- 
port will reach all CEA members, 


1- 


as well as members and friends of | 


the CEA Institute. This distribu- 
tion is made possible through the 
cou of the Socony-Vacuum 


Oil Co., Inc., and the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Davidson’s Corning Institute 
Address Published 


The Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges for Decem- 


ber, 1958 (XXIX, No. 4, Pp. 565- 
571) contains the address that Dr. 
Carter Davidson, ident of Un- 


ion College, presented at The CEA 
Institute at Corning. It is enti- 
tled: “Spelling Out Specifics in 
Business-Liberal Art Exchange: A 
College President’s View.” Himself 
a former English professor, Presi- 
dent Davidson is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Empire 


State Association of Independent | P° 


Colleges. A limited number of re- 
prints are available and may be se- 
cured through the office of the 
President, Union College. 


English composition, the one col- 
lege course every freshman must 
master, is going on TV March 1 
from Indiana University. 
unique aspect of this “television 
first” from the Hoosier University 

gh schools are expected 
pre-college help by viewing fhe 


programs. 

Dean W. W. Wright of the In- 
diana University School of Educa- 
tion said principals of all high 
schools in the viewing area of 
Bloomington Station WTTV are 
being informed of the plan to help 
prospective college freshmen over 
this academic hurdle. 

The course will also be available 
on a college credit basis to all 
adult viewers of Station WTTV. 
The high school students will re- 
ceive a certificate of completion at 
the end of the course, but not col- 
ege credit. 


PAUL HAINES ON CEA INSTITUTES 


I am sending out announcements 
of the 1954 
held at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, on February 


19-20. 
The theme of our meeting, 
Careers and the Liberal Arts, 


should be of interest to English 
teachers in the smaller colleges as 
well as to those in the larger ones, 
to teachers in schools for girls as 
well as to those in the technical or 
vocational institutions. 

I think that English department 
chairmen, some of whom have seen 
their major elected and 
inferior students, may be especially 
interested in a wy resurgence 
of the notion that the liberal arts 
are practical. 

Many Have Wondered 
good many responsible English 
teachers have wondered just where 
and how their liberal arts gradu- 
ates are to fit into the nation’s 
working life. 

A good many responsible manag- 
ers of industry have said that our 
economic organizations urgently 
need men and women with discip- 
lined and wide-ranging minds, that 
a specialized technological training 
may not help the students to de- 
velop this flexibility or tonicity of 
mind, and that the liberal arts may 
not be impractical after all. 


Not Without Hope 


A |Brown’s “Increasin 


SECEA meeting, to be |cal 


some sort of specialized technologi- 


Indeed, it is not our purpose to 
talk technology down. 

I am encouraged by the CEA In- 
stitutes rather because they have 
enabled us to deal with responsible 
representatives of business and in- 
dustry, to assert the just claims of 
the liberal arts, and to demonstrate 
our own competence and respons- 
ibility as educators of young men 
and women for managerial posi- 


tions. 
Encouragin 

The Institutes deal with an old 
theme. The managers of the 
world’s affairs hae always, I sup- 
pose, been former schoolboys: there 
was Alexander of Macedon. The 
city fathers have always complain- 
ed that what the schoolmasters 
taught was not practical enough, 
and the schoolmasters have defend- 
ed their article. Yes, that’s old 
stuff. 
Nevertheless in the incipient col- 
laboration between American hu- 
manists and American men of af- 
fairs, I find certain elements which 
are novel and encouraging: candor, 
a minimum of occupational provine- 
ialism, a maturity and scope of in- 
telligence, mu respect. 


PAUL HAINES 
SECEA President 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Novelt 


I’m hopeful but not too hopeful. | (Participant, CEA-sponsored meet- 
I know ooh industrial recruiters | ing on aan Liberal Arts Ex- 
will continue to interview a pre-|change, Johnny Victor Theatre, 
pon ce of youngsters with!RCA Exhibition Hall, Sept. 1952). 
Regional 
A 1 Meeting. Winthrop Col- a Po: ic i : 
lege, Rock Hill’ South Carolina, 
Feb.. 19-20, 1954. Theme: | ‘rop College. 


“Careers and the Liberal Arts.” 
Among the speakers: Nathan Starr 
(Univ. of Florida), past Fulbright 
Lecturer in Japan, Bm president 
SECEA; Ellsworth Chun, education 
director, Southern Division, NAM; 
Kenneth Knickerbocker (Univ. of 
Tennessee) Seminar Leader, CEA 
Institute at Corning; Philip G. 
Hammer, Exec. Officer, Committee 
of the South (Atlanta, Ga.); Paul 
Stoakes (Florida State Univ.) 


Bases for discussion: S/R Re- 
rts to America. No. 1 -- “Indus- 
try and the Liberal Arts” (reprint- 
ed from Nov. 21, 1953 Sat. Rev. and 
covering The 1953 CEA Institute 
at The Corning Glass Center); 
Albert L. Nickerson’s “Business 
and Human Values”; F. Kenneth 
Brasted’s “Problems the Liberal 
Arts Graduate Faces in Trying to 
Get into Industry”; Courtney 
Recognition by 
Industry of Its Obligations to the 
Liberal Arts”; and articles in The 
CEA Critic, passim, since the 
issue for Mar.1952, but especially 
the issues for Sept.-Dec. 1953, and 
Jan.-Feb. 1954. 


Schedule: Fri. Feb. 19, 8p.m. Re- 
ception. Sat. Feb. 20, a.m.: after an 
evaluative summary of past CEA 
Institutes, there will be a panel dis- 
cussion of the training and recogni- 
tion of competent young men and 
women interested in jobs leading to 
executive careers. The panelists 


will represent business, industry, 
and the professions. Feb. 20, p.m.: 
group discusions on the relationship 
of standard English courses 
education for careers. 


to 


Feb. 20, din- 


ner: Nathan Starr, 


Copies of the S/R Report and the 
Nickerson Corning address may be 
secured, in the SECEA area, (Ala., 
Fla., Ga., S.C.) from Paul Haines, 
123 Burton St., Auburn, Ala. Copies 


of the other items may be secured, 
in the same area, from Celesta 
Wine. 

To be published 

March Ist... 


... A new kind of text for the 
sophomore survey course 
MAJOR 
BRITISH 
WRITERS 


. .. in which 17 major authors 
are presented “in the round,” 
each introduced by an eminent 
scholar. 
In two 
probable price $4.75 
each volume. 


G. B. HARRISON 
General Editor 
Harcourt, Brace 
and Company 
—New York 17 
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1954 CEA INSTITUTE Ground Rules for CEA Members 3 
June 23-25, Kellogg Center.| Presidents John A. Hannah (Mich- 1. The CEA year is the calendar year (i. e. from Janua ; 
Michigan State _ College, East |igan State and Assistant to the through There are nine The CEA Critic 
Lansing. Secretary of Defense), Clarence published during each year, as well as a number of supplements. | 


Though official invitations have 
not yet been issued, the response 
to preliminary announcements is 
lively. If you think you may come, 
ae let both of the following 

now: Prof. Clyde Henson, English 
Department, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing; and Prof. Max- 
well H. Goldberg, CEA Institute 
Director, 11 Old Chapel, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 

The preliminary sessions on June 
23 are designed for in-the-family 
talk among university administra- 
tors and teachers of English and 
other humanities. The discussions 
will be focussed on humanistic 
studies and liberal education for 
adults. Yet crucial terms, con- 
cepts, and problems fundamental to 
the humanities and other liberal 
arts and sciences in our time will be 
closely scrutinized. 

At least one national radio pro- 
gram will feature The CEA Insti- 
tute at Michigan State. George 
E. Probst. director of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Round Table, is 
serving as Institute consultant. 

The outlook is promising for th 
publication of the Institute proceed- 
ings by a university press. 

The Kellogg Center is especially 
designed for gatherings such as 
The CEA Institute. It has lodg- 
ing facilities for some two hundred: 
and for greater numbers, there are 
dormitories located directly across 
the road. The Center has fifteen 
conference rooms, an auditorium 
seating 355, banquest rooms and a 
ballroom, dining facilities for at 
least 1,000 persons. The Center 
will handle press and other public 
relations, record sessions, and furn- 
ish printed summaries. It will 
furnish transportation to and from 
trains and airfield. It will ar- 
range entertainment by such 
groups as the Dow-Corning chorus 
of sixty voices. 

Among those who are to partici- 
pate are: Governor Mennen Wil- 
liams of Michigan; Commissioner 
of Education John Desmond Jr., of 
Massachusetts; J. Wilson Newman. 
President of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Hilberry (Wayne), and Harlan 
Hatcher (University of Michigan) ; 
Eric Larrabee, Associate Editor, 
Harper’s Magazine; Wilson Comp- 
ton, President, Council on Financial 
Aid to Education. 

Other Michigan State leaders 
who will be involved are: Dean Mil- 
ton Muelder, Science and Arts, who 
will act as official host; Dean of 
the Faculty William H. Combs; 
Thomas Osgood, Dean of the Grad- 
uate School; Edgar L. Harden. 
Dean of Continuing Education and 
Director of the Kellogg Center; 
Branford P. Millar, Assistant to the 
Graduate Dean and _ Associate 
Professor of English (representing 
English Department Head Russel 
Nye). 

Working with local chairman 
Clyde Henson is a committee that 
includes members from History, 
Psychology, Sociology, Philosophy, 
Arts, Physics. In addition, there 
is a member from Adult Education. 
This Committee will be supported 
by the officers of the Michigan 
CEA, as well as by Leslie Hana- 
walt, Head of the English Depart- 
ment at Wayne and Chairman of 
the CEA _ sponsored Committee on 
Industry-Liberal Arts Exchange 
for Michigan. 

Other CEA Institute veterans 
will assist, including Donald J. 
Lloyd (Wayne) Executive Assist- 
ant for the CEA Institute at 
Corning; Henry W. Sams (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), Chairman of the 
CEA-sponsored Committee on Ex- 
change for Illinois; John Ball 
(Miami University), Past President 
of the American Business Writing 
Association and Chairman of the 
CEA-sponsored Committee on Ex- 
change for Ohio; E. Glenn Griffin 
(Purdue), Executive Secretary of 
the CEA-sponsored Committee on 
Exchange for Indiana, and execu- 
tive officer of the Purdue-CEA 
Conference on Business. Industry, 
and English; Russell Noyes (In- 
dianaUniversity), Chairman of the 
CEA-sponsored Committee on Ex- 
change for Indiana; John Q. Hays 
(A. and M. College of Texas), 


Ready in April 


A NEW EDITION OF A 
SUCCESSFUL TEXT 


CREATIVE 
WRITING 


Revised Edition 


By GEORGE G. WILLIAMS 
The Rice Institute 


A thorough revision of 
one of the most suc- 
cessful texts ever pre- 
pared on creative writ- 
ing, adopted by close to 
300 colleges and univer- 
sities. At least half of 
the book is entirely new, 
the balance revised. The 
stimulating exercises and 
illustrations are re- 
worked and expanded. 
397 Pages $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


BREAD LOAF 


SCHOOL of ENGLISH 


OF MIDDLEB™RY COLLEGE 


Bread Loaf School of English, 
uniquely located in a beautiful 
Green Mountain bowl, offers a 
varied curriculum by a nationally 
distinguished faculty at its 35th 
session: 
George Anderson @ Carlos Baker 
Warren Beck ® Donald Davidson 
Arthur Jensen © John Kelleher 
Clifford Lyons Erie Volkert 
Early Application advised. Write 
for information on admission, 
courses, degrees to: 


Language Schools Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 29, Vermont 


CEA mail is to be sent. 


process described in Paragraph 


5. If you do not receive a bill, you may conclude we have 
ment for you for the current year. 
you have paid, please let us know. We handle large numbers of 
records and there is much room for error. 


6. Please pay promptly. By doing so, you will save us the 


All supplementary material is sent to all members. 


2. Dues are payable on the first of the 
paying by April receive a “Second Notice.” } 
paid by September will not receive the September Critic, or fur- 
ther Critics unless payment is made. 
“Arrears” file, and they will receive a final notice. 


3. Bureau of Appointments payments are credited for twelve 
months from the time of payment. 
receive Bureau of Annointment service. 
course, need not be CEA members. 


4. Clearly indicate on all membership blanks the address to 
which you wish us to send your CEA publications. 
promptly of any changes, and again, indicate where and how your 


ear. Members not 
ose who have not 


Their names will go into the 


But only CEA members will 
Prospective employers, of 


Let us know 


ay- 
If you receive a bill, and think 


2. The money we save will be 


used for enriching the material we send to you through the year. 


Bureau of Appointments 


The CEA Bureau of Apnoint- 
ments is maintained by Albert 
Madeira (Box 472. Amherst, Mass.) 
as a service to CEA members. The 
onlv charge, in addition to national 
CEA membership, is $5.00 for a 
twelve-month registration. Regis- 
trants who are not CEA members 
should include with their revistra- 
tion fee the annual membershin fee 
of $3.50—$1.50 for dues and $2.00 
for subscription to the CEA Critic. 
Registration does not guarantee 
placement. Prospective employers 
are invi to use the services of 
the CEA Bureau of Appointments. 
(No charge.) 


Chairman of the CEA-sponsored 
Committee on Exchange for Texas. 
Robert T. Fitzhugh (Brooklyn), 
Executive Associate for The CEA 
Institute at Corning. is working 
with the Michigan State Committee. 


1954 CLA CONFERENCE 


IN ATLANTA 


At the invitation of Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement, President of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, the College Language 
Assn. Committee, and the language 
teachers in the Atlanta Colleges 
affiliated with the University, the 


the CLA will be held at Atlanta 
the week-end of April 30 and May 
1,1954. Dr Crawford B. Lindsay 
of the Tennessee A. and I. State 
University, Nashville. Tennessee is 
Chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram and Dr. Edward A. Jones of 
Morehouse College, Atlanta 
Georgia is the Chairman of the 
Host Committee. 


A Manual and Drill Book 


ESSENTIALS FOR 
ENGLISH 


Form A and Form B 


Frances H. Ramsdell 


SCRIBNER’S 


| president 


Fourteenth Annual Conference of, 


Calif. CEA 
Spring meeting, Mar. 6, 1954 at 
Lovola Univ. Los Angeles. At the 
1953 spring meeting, UCLA, Leon 
Howard spoke on “American Liter- 
ature in Japan”; and there was a 
panel on freshman English. 


Majl Ewing, Chmn. of English at 
UCLA, entertained the group at 
tea. The 1953 fall meeting was 
held in conjunction with the ses- 
sions of the Philological Assn. of 
the Pacific Coast. This pattern 
will be repeated for the fall meet- 
ing. with the Calif. CEA this time 
actine as host. Mitchell Marcus, 
PAPC Sect.-Treas., is regional 
president. 


Penna. CEA 
Annual meeting, Penna. State 
Univ. April 24, beginning at 10 
a.m. Local Chmn: Bryce Harris. 
committee includes Fred 
Gwvnn and national CEA president 
William Werner. 


NECEA 

Spring meeting May 8, Univ. of 
R. I., Kingston. President: Franklin 
Norvish, Northeastern. Sect.- 
Treas.: Curtis Dahl, Wheaton. 
On local committee: past NECEA 
Walter Simmons; NE 
CEA director Warren Smith. 


Mich. CEA 
Fall meeting at U. of Mich. Dec. 
5,1953. Leslie Hanawalt (Wayne) 
reported on the Corning CEA con- 
ference, saying that this fifth CEA 
Institute showed how much the 
views, of academicians and busi- 
nessmen coincide. Clyde Henson 
(MSC) announced plans for the 
CEA Institute to be held at the 
Kellogg Adult Education Center on 
the campus of Mich. State College 
on June 23, 24, and 25, 1954. 


A panel made up of Warner Rice 
(UM), John Virtue (MSNC), and 
Robert Limpus (WMC) discussed 
the “Proposals for Revision of the 
Certification Code.” At the con- 
clusion of the discussion the mem- 
bers agreed that the proposals were 
worthy of severe condemnation. 
The most successful way to respond 


‘to the challenge, however, was not 
|to utter defiance, but to seek out 


means to improve the preparation 
of teachers by academic depart- 


ments so as to destroy the force of. 


the educationists’ argument that 
academicians were ignoring the 
professional needs of their students. 


The spring MCEA will 
be held at Western Mich. College. 
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